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further assistance if and when necessary/' So Sun-yat-
Sen wanted an agreement between Japan and the party
which he represented in China for help in upsetting Yuan-
shi-Kai, at that time held in office by the moral and finan-
cial support of the Powers, and to kick the foreigners out
of the Treaty Ports. Mr. Okura, representing his own firm
and other firms associated with him in the first revolu-
tion, agreed to back him again. Mr. J. R. Kennedy,
now the head of the Japanese semi-official news agency,
in a message to the North China Daily News, went the
length of telegraphing : " Sun-yat-Sen is in Tokio to secure
the assistance and support of, and, if possible, an alliance
with Japan/' Mr. Kennedy's connection with the Japanese
Government has been so intimate throughout his career
in Japan that his assertion may be considered as having
the weight of authority behind it.

The Toa-Dobunkai (Asiatic Common Scrip Society)
was ostensibly founded for the improvement of Sino-
Japanese relations by the adoption of common written
characters. It is, in fact, a bureaucratic organization,
depending for support on subscriptions from official and
semi-official institutions, and its officers are mostly drawn
from the ranks of Choshu. Sun-yat-Sen, during his visit
to Tokio, was the guest of this Society, and in reply to the
toast of his health, proposed by Viscount Kiyoura, the
Vice-President and one of the principal henchmen of
Prince Yamagata, said :

I deem it a great honour to enjoy your kind reception and express
the feelings that are in my heart. If any Europeans or Americans
were present this evening, they would be unable to distinguish the
Chinese from the Japanese. During my travels in Europe and
America I was often mistaken for a Japanese, not only by Europeans
and Americans, but even by my own countrymen. I have lived
in your country for over twenty years, and regard it as my second
home, so that I feel all the pleasure of a family reunion in holding
conversation with you this evening. I trust you will treat my
speech this evening with all the confidence of so intimate a commu-
nion. Japan and China are the only two nations in the Orient
which are established to-day as countries worthy of the name,
and Japan is powerful enough to maintain the peace of Asia. Your